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pupil. Letters have been received by 
the Management, from artists and ama- 
teurs in all parts of the country, which 
show the interest felt in the offer, and 
which promise well for the result. It 
will excite such a spirit of competition as 
never before was aroused, for the prize 
and its benefits are such as might well 
command the best inspiration and energy 
of any one who proposes to pursue the 
profession of the artist. 

To those who propose to compete for 
the prize, we have a few words of advice 
to offer. The object of tho fund being to 
encourage talent, it follows that no work 
offered will be permitted to embody the 
labor or the thought of others than of the 
contestant. Parties have written to know 
if they can copy a picture, or can use 
some design of others, or can paint from 
an engraving. If any such were allowed, 
a second or third rate talent might claim 
a prize which more properly belonged to 
a less finished but more original picture. 
Only original composition should be of- 
fered, either painted from nature, or 
wholly composed by the artist, drawing 
nothing from the wits of others. 

Many inquire in what department of 
composition the subject is required to be 
— whether landscape, portraiture, or in 
the higher walks of the ideal. "We may 
answer that no limit is fixed to the field 
which the contributions shall cover : they 
may be landscape, portraiture, historical, 
scriptural, marine, still-life, hunting 
scenes, mythologic, animals — anything in 
which the artist is strongest. The com- 
petitor will bear in mind that the picture 
which shows the greatest original talent 
will be the fortunate one — taking into 
consideration all the requisites of compo- 
sition, drawing, color, action, expression, 
power in rendering emotion, etc., etc. ; 
and, therefore, that it is better to offer a 
picture embodying all of these qualities 
than one embodying only one or two or 
three of them. 

Only works in oil will be available. 
Water colors, pastel, crayon, etc., are not 
embraced in the offer. 

The size of the picture is not prescribed. 
As a general principle, it is better to 
paint a foot square well than two feet 
square poorly : it is quality, not quantity, 
which determines the degree of excel- 
lence. 

We would suggest, then, that the art- 
ist (male or female) who proposes to offer 
a picture in competition for the fund and 



gold medal, should give up all thought of 
such competition if the time is wanting 
to render the picture perfectly and thor- 
oughly painted. Many a good design fails 
of effect from wanting finish and patience 
in elaboration ; and, though it may be 
true that patience and elaborate execu- 
tion will not make a good picture of a 
poor composition, it still is true that a 
good design is made better by earnest, 
truthful working. As the list remains 
open until January 1st, 1861, plenty of 
time is offered for such care, and we trust 
no artist will permit him or herself to 
offer unfinished or illy-painted works. 

Those not fully advised as to the terms 
upon which the whole offer is predicated, 
will obtain a circular of particulars by 
applying to the Actuary of the Cosruopoli- 
tan Art Association, 546 Broadway. Let 
us hope the contributions offered will 
show that the art-genius of our country 
is worthy of the splendid endowment, 
which the Association proposes to extend 
through a series of years. 




LITERARY NOTES. 

OTWITHSTANDING the hot 
season is upon us, when every- 
body ought to be resting from 
exertion, we find " new books" 
enough to busy us in their pe- 
rusal, and the goodly pile before 
us assures that a few houses, at least, are 
not frightened that Sirius is glaring over- 
head. 

Ticknor & Fields' list comprises several 
very delightful works. Beside the auto- 
biographical sketches of Leslie, noticed 
elsewhere (see pages 122 et seriatim), we 
have " The Sand Hills of Jutland," and 
other stories, by Hans Christian Ander- 
sen ; " Lucile," a novel in verse, by Owen 
Meredith ; " The Memorials of Thomas 
Hood," in two volumes, prepared by his 
children ; " Travels, Researches, and Mis- 
sionary Labors during an Eighteen Years' 
Residence in Eastern Africa," by Dr. J. 
Lewis Krapf, with map, appendices, etc., 
etc. Among their announcements for 
early issue are " The Complete Works of 
Walter Savage Landor," the new " Life 
of Bacon," by Hepworth Dixon ; six lec- 
tures on the " Forces of Matter," by Prof. 
Faraday ; a volume of " Sermons," by the 
late Horace Mann; a new volume of 
poems, by Whittier; a new novel, by 
Mrs. Chanter, a sister of Rev. Charles 



Kingsley ; two books for the young, by 
Capt. Mayne Beid, etc., etc. 

The list of Derby & Jackson comprises 
new editions of " Beulah," by Miss Augus- 
ta J. Evans, of Mobile ; of " Rutledge," 
said to be by Miss Minturn, of New- York ; 
of " Margaret Moncrieff," by Chas. Bur- 
dett. Among their new books are " The 
Household of Bouverie," by a lady of 
Kentucky (understood to be Mrs. War- 
field) ; " Jack Hopeton, or the Adven- 
tures of a Georgian," by Wm. W. Turner ; 
" Provencal Poetry," by Prof. George 
Adler. The same house has in press a 
new work by Marion Harland (Mrs. Ter- 
hune, late of Virginia, but now of New- 
ark, New-Jersey), called "Nemesis;" 
" The Women of the South Distinguished 
in Literature," by Miss Augusta Moore, 
of New- York ; " The Loves and Heroines 
of the Poets," by R. H. Stoddard— to be 
beautifully illustrated ; a " Life of John 
C. Calhoun," by A. Reynolds, of Mobile. 

Harpers announce the " Queens of 
Society," by Grace and Philip Wharton ; 
" Studies in Animal Life," by Geo. Henry 
Lewes ; " The Woman in White," by 
Wilkie Collins; "Italy in Transition," 
by Wm. Arthur ; " Our Year," a child's 
book in prose and verse, by Miss Mulock ; 
" The Lake Regions of Central Africa," 
by Richard F. Burton ; " Chapters on 
Wives," by Mrs. Ellis; "Castle Rich- 
mond," a novel, by Anthony Trollope ; 
" Right at Last, and other Tales," by Mrs. 
Gaskell ; etc., etc. 

Rudd & Carleton give us " The Kellys 
and the O'Kellys," a novel, by Anthony 
Trollope. 

" The Queens of Society," by Philip and 
Grace Wharton, comprises sketches of 
women remarkable for social position and 
personal influence. The list embraces 
the names of Lady Morgan, Lady Caro- 
line Lamb, Mrs. Piozzi-Thrale, Madame 
dc Stael Holstien, Lady Mary Wortlcy 
Montague, Miss Landon (L. E. L.),Madamc 
Recamier, Madame de Maintenon,Madame 
du Deffand, Madame Roland, etc., etc. 
Most of these ladies have become cele- 
brated in history from the part they have 
played in the world of letters or politics. 
The sketches are piquant, fresh, and 
charmingly composed. Personalities, of . 
course, are the seasoning of the dish. 
Free use has been made of the social re- 
lations and idiosyncrasies of the parties ; 
and, though nothing new may have been 
said or revealed, still the " queens" are 
made the theme of notices that read as 
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clever as any romance. Arscne Houssaye's 
" Men and Women of the 18th Century" 
was objectionable from the fact that many 
of his subjects were brazen beauties and 
courtesans of a corrupt court, and the 
Frenchman sought to hide nothing which 
would give zest to his narrative. As a 
consequence, his book was unfit for read- 
ing — a fact which really gave it a very 
large circulation ! This volume of 
" queens" has nothing in it objectionable : 
if we except one or two of its subjects, all 
its characters are ladies of virtuous and 
notable lives, whose reign was potent 
enough in its day to tinge their lives with 
real interest and romance. The style in 
which the American edition is gotten up 
is not fully "first class." Its subject 
matter and charming illustrations (of 
which there are fifteen, from designs by 
Doyle and the brothers Dalziel) certainly 
merited the very best of typography, pa- 
per, and binding. 

For the " Memorials of Thomas Hood," 
we are sure the intelligent reading public 
will be grateful. In Tom Hood the world 
saw one of the most exquisite humorists, 
one of the sweetest poets of pathos and 
pure fancy, one of the most inimitable 
punsters and caricaturists who has ever 
lived ; and the story of his sad, sorrow- 
ing life lends to the record a refrain of 
tender associations, which move us to a 
strange love for the estimable being. 
These two volumes comprise a running 
record of his life and labors as they passed 
under the eyes of his family. The datum- 
much of it entirely new — is arranged and 
edited by his daughter, with preface and 
notes by his son; therefore, the work 
assumes something of the confidential and 
private nature of an autobiography. "We 
have read few books which have delighted 
us more — a mournful delight it is true ; 
but, as it reveals to us the very inner life 
of the author of " The Bridge of Sighs," 
" Song of the Shirt," " Eugene Aram," 
" Plea of the Midsummer Fairies," we 
seem to be admitted into the circle of his 
thoughts and sympathies, and therefore 
peruse each page with pleasure. The vol- 
umes comprise data, letters, and records, 
so arranged as to form a consecutive nar- 
rative of his life — leaving as much to be 
told by his own correspondence as pos- 
sible. From the great quantity of papers 
left in possession of the family, there ex- 
isted ample material for the " memorials," 
and that material has been judiciously 
used. The late publication of the "Shel- 



ley Memorials ;" " Jerrold's Life," by his 
son ; " Leslie's Autobiographical Recollec- 
tions," edited by Tom Taylor — adds a very 
agreeable and popular feature to our 
stores of personal recollections and mem- 
oranda ; and we shall not be surprised to 
see, hereafter, many similar volumes from 
the hands of intimate friends of celebri- 
ties of whom we long to know more. 

In the "Kellys and the O'Kellys" we 
have a venture of Mr. Anthony Trollope 
in the direction of Charles Lever's suc- 
cesses. It is little more than a venture, 
we fear, for the author of " O'Malley, the 
Dragoon," " Harry Lorrequer," etc., is not 
to be outdone on his Irish field. Mr. 
Trollope is a pleasing writer in half-hu- 
morous, half-sentimental vein, but he can- 
not " do" the genuine Emerald. " The 
Kelly and O'Kellys'' involves the mutual 
matrimonial and speculative relations of 
landlord and tenant, but the spirit of 
Irish life — its humor, recklessness, oddity 
— is wanting, and we lay aside the book, 
feeling that it is not as " good as ex- 
pected." 

" The Sand Hills of Jutland" is a mis- 
nomer : the volume is composed of eigh- 
teen tales, of which the " Sand Hills of 
Jutland" is one. The exquisite character 
of the stories of Hans Christian Andersen 
is so well known, that it needs no special 
reference to this new collection to advise 
our readers of its nature. Hans Ander- 
sen is a peculiar man, living in a peculiar 
country, and that he writes peculiar 
stories is but the natural result of these 
two circumstances. His mind is alive 
with fancies which were more current two 
hundred years ago than at the present 
moment, when elfs, fairies, gnomes, 
dwarfs, etc., are banished into the regions 
of absurdity or poetry. He takes us cap- 
tive by his gentleness and simplicity, and 
we hear him tell of fairies and their kin 
with as much delight as if we were chil- 
dren again. The volume before us com- 
prises a number of as charming stories as 
ever fell from his pen. May he live to 
write many more like them ! 

" Studies of Animal Life," forms a small 
volume of popular essays upon a very 
pleasant theme. The author evidently 
discourses for the young people, as he 
aims only at elucidating what others have 
done. His book assumes the same com- 
parative place in the literature of science 
that Kingsley's little work on sea plants 
and life occupies — merely a popularization 
of the facts and fancies of abstruse treat- 



ises. Mr. Lewes is not a graceful writer, 
nor should we suppose him to be anything 
more than a mere amateur in science; 
yet his book is highly pleasing, in that it 
discourses of the romance of animal life as 
it appears under the microscope and under 
the eye of the faithful observer. 

" Right at Last," and other tales, by 
Mrs. Gaskell, embraces the stories of 
" Right at Last," " The Manchester Mar- 
riage," "Lois, the Witch," and "The 
Crooked Branch." The leading story is 
the third named, which ought to have 
given the title to the book, as it not only 
fills half the volume, but is the best of 
the four. Mrs. Gaskell, as the author of 
"My Lady Ludlow," "Mary Barton," 
" North and South," " Life of Charlotte 
Bronte," is well known to American 
readers as an agreeable writer of the 
popular English school, of which Wilkie 
Collins, Mrs. Gray, Miss Mulock, etc., are 
members. This volume of tales, we be- 
lieve, is a republication. It would be a 
blessed thing if our American " sensation- 
al" taste could be inoculated with the 
quiet grace and thoughtfulness of our 
trans- Atlantic cousins ; and, we may re- 
mark, it would be well for the fiction lit- 
erature of England if it could have in- 
fused into it a little of the abandon, en- 
ergy, and excitement of our super-popular 
authors. That eternal rectory, and lord, 
and farmer of the English novel is a great 
bore to be always before you : even the 
spasms of Ned Buntline, the extraordi- 
caries of Sylvanus Cobb, and the impossi- 
ble-improbables of Mrs. Southworth, are 
preferable to the never-failing rectory. 

Dr. Krapf s " Travels, Researches, 
and Missionary Labors," is a very im- 
portant contribution to our stores of 
knowledge respecting Africa. Dr. Krapf, 
a missionary of the Church Mission So- 
ciety, spent eighteen years on the east 
coast, prosecuting his labors as a minister, 
his studies in Hametic language, and his 
explorations of that terra incognita — the 
interior of the southern and central por- 
tions of the continent. Entering from 
the Red Sea, he started on his dangerous 
errand of mercy and discovery from 
Adowa, in Abyssinia; from thence to 
Ankobar, in Shoa province, below the 
10th degree of north latitude. He re- 
sided in Shoa some time, opening a school 
and prosecuting his researches into the 
country to the south. After various for- 
tunes among the Shoans, he was com- 
pelled to .abandon the mission at Adowa; 
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and yet undaunted, he conceived the idea 
of founding a station on the southeastern 
coast, at Zanzibar, in south latitude six 
degrees. From that point his important 
expeditions into the interior were made, 
in company with his lamented fellow- 
laborer, Mr. Rebbman. The volume com- 
prises Dr. Krapf's own account of his la- 
bors, as well as the record of Mr. Itebb- 
man's separate journeys to Jagga, Kadiaro, 
etc. "When it is considered that the re- 
gion comprised in these various explora- 
tions are almost under the equator, peo- 
pled by a race of savages whose traits of 
character were unknown, abounding in 
fevers and insect pests which are truly 
terrible, we cannot sufficiently admire the 
bravery, the tireless pursuit of their dis- 
coveries, the self-sacrifices of these two 
devoted men. That they lived to give to 
the world the record of their labors and 
discoveries, is a matter for the most 
thankful expression upon the part of the 
Christian world. Hereafter, the names 
of Rebbman and Dr. Krapf will be asso- 
ciated with those of Livingstone, Earth, 
Speke, Burton, Vogel, Overweg, Roscher, 
Andersson, and Magyar, as explorers to 
whose indomitable perseverance and in- 
telligence we are indebted for the solu- 
tion of the mystery which so long has 
shrouded central and southern Africa. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have in 
progress a " Cyclopedia of Sacred Litera- 
ture," by Rev. Drs. McClintock and 
Strong. This work, which its authors in- 
teud shall be the most thorough and ex- 
haustive that has ever been presented to 
the world, in its range of subjects, has 
employed their hands and minds for many 
years. To it Dr. McClintock brings the 
result not only of much critical study, 
but also of extensive travel over many of 
the scenes and countries treated of. Dr. 
Strong is known in this country and in 
Europe, as one of the most finished Greek 
and Hebrew scholars now living. They 
have had, in their labors, the assistance 
of able American and German scholars ; 
and have spared neither time nor labor to 
make the work, in its various depart- 
ments of geography, ethnography, history, 
biography, and theology, as complete as 
possible, making full use of the many re- 
cent and important advances made in the 
various departments treated of. It will 
be accurate in its definition of terms, and 
in tone thoroughly catholic. In the de- 
partment of maps and illustrative engrav- 
ings, it is intended to bo especially perfect. 
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"THE HOUSEHOLD OF BOUVERIE." 



'ff?5\) ERE is a noble novel ; it is like a 
river rushing along in a full and 
solemn tide, beneath a stormy sky, 
■^CZ^ through which breaks gleams of 
light from above. You throw 
yourself upon its current — you are 
borne along with it — the storm and the 
flashing light involve you too, sympathetic 
reader, until the time comes to close the 
book ; draw breath — arise — walk about — 
speak to your friends, and slowly convince 
yourself that it is but a dream — that 
which you felt drawing about you like 
a reality : yon, never have known the 
" Household of Bouverie''' — you did not 
suffer with it — no shadow lies upon you ; 
it is but the spell wrought by the singu- 
lar power and consistency of the author. 

Yes, here is a book, written by a wo- 
man, which has both power and consis- 
tency, as well as the most undoubted 
originality. It excels in many ways. 
Through two goodly volumes it never 
flags in its high-wrought and fully sus- 
tained interest. Its characters are as 
various as they are unique ; not the least 
important personage is introduced who 
has not a mould and manner decidedly 
his own. You perceive that it is written 
by a refined, accomplished woman, of 
mature powers and large observation, 
whose refinements and accomplishments 
are yet not the best part of her ; whose 
heart is true as her soul is great. This is 
why we have called it a " noble" novel. 
It is noble in genius, in thought, in 
knowledge, but, above all, in principle 
and its power of utterance. 

We venture to assert, that neither man 
nor woman has ever excelled, in charac- 
ter-painting, the success of this, author in 
her principal hero — Erastus Bouverie. 
The Mephistopheles of Goethe is not so 
finely finished, while it certainly does not 
excel it in firmness and power. It may 
be a matter of astonishment to men, that 
a woman has drawn this masterpiece of 
subtle selfishness, so consistent in its, 
every light and shadow, with a truth and 
power usually denied to her ; that she has 
analyzed, too, its very elements — this fas- 
cinating incarnation of sophistry, as bril- 
liant and as cold as the diamonds he 
sought to create, and yet, with that liv- 
ing fire of Will which made him so dan- 
gerous. This, indeed, was a personation 
which a few men might have aUemptctl ; 



but, surely, no man could have given us 
such subtle incarnations as Camille Bou- 
verie and Lilian de Courcy, or would 
have attempted them. There is nothing 
like them in the whole range of our fic- 
tion literature. We say this in its fullest 
meaning. No man could have depicted 
the sublime generosity, constancy, and 
patience of these beautiful and brilliant 
women, because it is not in the heart of 
man to conceive them. 

Herein lies the wonder of this marvel- 
lous story. One feels ennobled in read- 
ing it, to think human nature is capable 
of such things. The love, the faith, the 
devotion, which consecrates that afflicted 
household is so beautiful, so Christ-like, 
that it even protects its evil genius from 
our hatred. Strangers and aliens, we can 
hardly condemn, as we should, a person 
of all other criminals the most guilty, be- 
cause so. selfishly so ; yet, his crimes are 
not glossed over with a false charity, nor 
made to appear seductively fascinating : 
no such perverted moral influence stains 
the book. We abhor the evil, with all 
our souls, and still we catch the spirit of 
mercy from the examples of those tender, 
sensitive, suffering women, who shield and 
protect the author of their miseries. Al- 
though the success of his effort is so 
great, we can hardly call it the success of 
art; it seems, rather, a natural exposi- 
tion of the heart and mind of the highest 
order of women, too natural for art or 
studied phrase. There is enough didblieri, 
mystery, novelty, incident, passion, love 
and marriage, life and death, in this one 
story, to fashion a dozen exciting novels ; 
and yet, all is so intensified, so exalted by 
the concentrated purpose and lofty genius 
of the author, that nothing seems melo- 
dramatic or extravagant. It is upheld 
throughout, and sanctified, as it were, by 
those womanly virtues so lavishly depicted. 
We expected to have found fault with 
the plot, when we came to the middle of 
the second volume ; but, as we read on, 
we saw that the genius which had con- 
ceived the book was equal to the circum- 
_ stances it had wrought, and would bear 
the story, without fatigue or depression, 
to the final fitting climax. A person of 
talent might construct as skilful a plot ; 
but this novel savors not of talent merely, 
but rather of the instinctive, subtle power 
of genius, which erects its gorgeous pal- 
aces of imagination of none the less'per- 
fect proportions that it does not pause to 
measure every inch of them. 



